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XVI CENTURY ITALIAN CUPBOARD 
GIFT OF MR. AND MRS. RICHARD H. WEBBER 



XVI CENTURY CABINET AND CUPBOARD 



Among the first to respond to the 
Institute's plea for funds with which 
to complete the purchase of the 
group of Renaissance paintings, 
sculpture, and furniture, mention of 
which has been made in previous 
numbers of the Bulletin, were Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard H. Webber, who 
have purchased and presented to the 
Institute the carved cabinet and 
cupboard that were included in this 
group of art objects. 

These two interesting pieces are 
products of the Renaissance, that 



period in the history of art when the 
creative impulse was supreme, and 
when ideas were marked by origin- 
ality and spontaneity, producing a 
natural, joyous and free expression 
that will forever mark this period as 
a Golden Age of achievement — and 
this not only in painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, but in all the 
crafts. 

The classic spirit, which effected 
so great a change in architecture, 
was reflected also in the form and 
ornamentation of the furniture, 
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which closely followed the lead of 
architecture, reproducing classic 
carvings, columns and pilasters. 

The liberal patronage bestowed 
on the decorative arts encouraged 
the development of furniture design 
and execution by the most promi- 
nent craftsmen and artists of the 
period, and we find no less men than 
Raphael, the Delia Robbias, Andrea 
Palladio, and Brunelleschi, furnish- 
ing models for the carving and 
design of cabinets, credences and 
cassoni. During the XVI Century 
carving assumed prime importance 
in the matter of ornament, and in 
order to strengthen the simple force 
of relief, which now replaced the 
artificial brilliancy of blue and ver- 
milion, the coarse-fibred oak was 
replaced by the finer woods, such as 
walnut, which was better adapted 
to the delicacy of touch required. 

The cabinet, which was one of the 
most important pieces of furniture 
in the homes of this period, used for 
the safe keeping of jewels and other 
valuables, originated in Italy about 
the first of the XVI Century. It 
represented an evolution brought 
about by the necessities of con- 
venience, in its rudimentary form 
being little more than an oblong 
box, small enough to stand on a 
table or chair, filled with drawers 



and closed with doors. As the 
Renaissance became general, these 
early forms gave place to larger, 
more elaborate and more architec- 
tural pieces, like the one presented 
by Mr. and Mrs. Webber. 

This piece is in the Bambocci 
style and has a carved cornice and 
frieze. At the four sides are carved 
figures of falconers, forming pillars 
of support. There are two drawers 
in the frieze, two at the bottom of 
the doors, and three very small ones 
behind the center door. Behind the 
two side doors are open spaces, 
probably used for valuable papers. 
It splendidly illustrates the architec- 
tonic character of so much of the 
furniture of this period. 

The cupboard of this century was 
a precursor of the later day ward- 
robes. It often served, besides, as a 
stand on which to place some article 
of decorative significance. The 
example presented by Mr. and Mrs. 
Webber is of walnut, with simple 
carving of conventionalized anthe- 
mion. 

The Institute greatly appreciates 
this generous gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Webber and hopes that it will pave 
the way for other gifts from this col- 
lection, so that the Institute may 
be able to retain intact this splendid 
group of Renaissance objects. 

J. W. 



